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within tlie walls; it covers a large extent of space, to which its
height does not sufficiently correspond, and it looks in fact more
like a huge collection of outhouses than a palace, with little
symmetry or order to show. Some portions of it are ancient,
that is, of four or five hundred years' date, at a rough estimate;
for Arab architecture, unlike our own Norman or Gothic, does
not chronicle theprogress of centuries in line and curve. Massive,
ungainly, and imposing from size alone, the main elements of
beauty and development, the arch, the capital, the moulding, the
frieze,,the gable, are either totally absent, or exist only in their
most primitive and embryotic form, from which no successive
stages have shaped them into grace and perfection. The mate-
rials of the construction are almost the only witnesses to its
relative antiquity. Stone at an early period, shaped or rough ;
stone mixed with earth, as here, later; earth alone in the
Wahhabee cycle; these are the main tokens to indicate the
century that reared the pile. To the first of these three
periods belong the castle of Djowf and the Marid tower; to the
second, many buildings of Kaseem, at Bereydah and 'Eyoon, for
example; to the third, Perey'eeyah and Ri'ad. From the highest
antiquity down to the Hejirah the first may be assigned; from
the Hejirah to within two hundred years back the second. But
east and south of Nejed, new architectural elements, new styles,-
new progress will appear, and claim special explanation in their
place. In the castle of Mohanna, now before us, part belongs
to more recent and variable date, but the whole has been put
together by chance rather than by design ; some walls of stone,
others of earth, part is plastered, part naked. The central
edifice is strong, and capable of standing an Arab siege, but not
above thirty-five feet in height, nor possessed of a tower; the
great watch-chimney, to give it its most descriptive name, is
detached from the castle, and stands at some distance close by
the town wall. A high outer gate leads within the first en-
closure, a square court full of warehouses and lodgings for
camel-drivers and palace servants; a small and strongly-built
doorway gives entrance to that section where the governor
dwells in person.

At the moment of our arrival Mohanna was out:; he had gone
at daybreak to a meeting in the Persian camp, wlaere his pre-
sent business was to extort a sum equal to nearly six hundred